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Installation of Alpha Zeta Chapter 
MH 


VENILA LOVINA SHORES 


r | NHE MEMBERS of Alpha Zeta chapter of Phi Alpha 

Theta were duly initiated and the chapter installed on 

May 30, 1942, at the John B. Stetson University, De 
Land, Florida. Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., chairman of the 
board of trustees and former minister of the United 
States to Poland, was unable to be present but was to be 
initiated on his arrival at the beginning of the following 
week and thus become one of the founding members of the 
chapter. 

By preference of the chapter, all members were dressed 
in white and six student members assisted the installing 
oficer by serving as star points, the seventh student (the 
incoming president) served as inner sentry, guiding the 
remaining student and the three faculty through the initi- 
ation ceremony. The work was done as if by veterans. 

At the close of the formal initiation and installation, a 
most attractive and satisfying luncheon was held at the 
Commons. The room was most artistically decorated with 
masses of rare palms and tropical potted plants which 
furnished a very charming background for several baskets 
of beautiful flowers: one from President and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, placed back of the speaker’s table, and one 
from President and Mrs. Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin 
College, centered among the palms at the opposite end of 
the room. These decorations were especially effective. 
About seventy-five people were present at the luncheon 
which was sponsored by the President of the University and 
the faculty of the department of history. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The Historian 


The remarks made by the speakers were short and of a 
congratulatory character; greetings as brought by letter and 
telegram were presented by the master of ceremonies, Dr, 
George B. Ehlhardt, who has been, apparently, the moving 
spirit in the establishment of the fraternity. This luncheon 
was in some ways a farewell occasion for Dr. Ehlhardt as 
he was to be ordained into the ministry of the Episcopal 
church later in the summer, thus bringing his teaching career 
to a close. 

The guest speaker for the luncheon was, very fittingly, 
the past national vice president of Phi Alpha Theta, Mrs. 
A. J. Hanna (Dr. Kathryn T. Abbey) of Winter Park, 
Florida. Mrs. Hanna is a member of Delta chapter and 
was formerly head of the department of history, geography, 
and political science at Florida State College for Women. 
Dr. Hanna briefly but very ably discussed the opportunities 
of history and the history student, as well as the responsi- 
bilities of the present age which so sharply challenges our 
democratic heritage. 

Following the luncheon a few minutes were spent in 
informal conversation before the members separated. The 
occasion was one having very lovely appointments and will 
be long remembered by those who were privileged to par- 
ticipate. 

Charter members of Alpha Zeta were: George Brink- 
mann Ehlhardt, Mary Gordon, Carolyn Virginia Howes, 
George Leighton La Fuze (head of the department), David 
Martin Lehman, Ernest William Machen, Jr., Vaona 
Peterson, Harriet Marlette Steffens, John Batterson 
Stetson, Jr., Russell Drake Stilwell, Frank Burton Watson, 
Jr., Harry Sunderland Winters. 
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Chesney Chose the Euphrates Route * 
DM 


Dorsey D. Jones 


Paris of the Council of the Suez canal on August 2, 

1869. Inasmuch as M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the pro- 
moter of the almost-completed waterway project, was in 
attendance, it may be assumed that his remarks had much 
weight. To the surprise of everyone, the engineer took the 
hand of an octogenarian and led him forward so that all 
might witness the recipient of a most unusal compliment. 
Quite graciously did de Lesseps say, ‘‘Messieurs, je vous 
présente l’homme a qui nous devons le Canal de Suez—M. le 
General Chesney.”’ The speaker was not finished. Much to 
the bewilderment and gratification of the old Irish soldier of 
her Majesty’s forces, he called him, “Le Pére du Canal.” 
He then extended to Chesney an invitation to be his guest on 
the occasion of the ceremonies attending the opening of the 


lock-free waterway connecting the Red and Mediterranean 
seas, 


Spars hundred persons were present for a meeting in 


Perhaps de Lesseps was motivated by sincerity in his act 
of kindness, but more probably he merely made a benevolent 
gesture to an aged officer of the Royal artillery. The 
enthusiasm of de Lesseps for the Suez canal culminated 
from ideas that he obtained from several persons. He was 
conversant with the survey of his fellow countryman, Linant 
de Bellefonds, and, as an understudy in the French consulate 

*Paper No. 761, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 


1. Louisa Fletcher Chesney and Daughter, The Life of the Late General 
F. R. Chesney, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, W. H. Allen and Co., 
London, 1885, pp. 466-467. 

The infirmities of age were so pronounced that Chesney was obliged to 
abandon the idea of accompanying de Lesseps. 
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at Cairo, he had watched the early efforts of Chesney and 
later of Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn.’ 

It was in 1829 that Captain Francis Rawdon Chesney 
received a leave of absence from active service with the 
British forces. He departed for the Near East for the 
purpose of aiding Turkey against Russia, with whom she 
was engaged in war. He arrived too late because Dieb- 
itsch’s army was already at Adrianople and the Turks were 
ready for peace. Inasmuch as he had recommendations 
from Sir Sydney Smith to the Porte, he did visit the scenes 
of the late battlefields.* He was about to return to England 
when Sir Robert Gordon, the British ambassador to Turkey, 
suggested that he make a tour in Egypt and in the Euphrates 
region.* Cartwright, the consul general at Constantinople, 


recommended a project, “‘which, it appears, has been drawn 
by Mr. Peacock of the India House for determining the 
depth, current, and state of the river Euphrates generally.” 

Thomas Love Peacock wrote in September, 1829, that 


the Russians have now steamboats on the Volga and on the 
Caspian sea. ‘They will soon have them on the Sea of 
Aral and the Oxus, and in all probability on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris.”® Chesney went to Egypt first. When he 


2. London Times, April 8, 1853; de Lesseps, The Suez Canal, Letters and 
Documents Descriptive of Its Rise and Progress in 1854-1856, London, 
1876, p. 26; Halford Lancaster Hoskins, British Routes to Indi 
Philadelphia, 1928, p. 303. 
He acknowledged his indebtedness to Waghorn by erecting a bust of 
the officer on a jetty at Port Said. See London Illustrated Timei, 
January 8, 1870; Graphic, January 8, 1870, p. 140. ; 

. He published a work about the war from the point of view of tactic 
and equipment, but it did not appear until after Major von Moltke’ 
book on the same subject was available. See London Times, February 
2, 1872, p. §, col. 4. 

. Lieut. Col. Francis R. Chesney, The expedition for the survey of th 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, carried on by order of the British gover 
ment, in the years 1835, 1836, @ 1837. 4 vols., Longman, Brows 
Green, and Longmans, London, 1850, vol. 1, p. vii. 

. Ibid. 

. Parliamentary Papers, 1834, No. 478, App. 1, p. 10. Also cited in Hos- 
kins, op. cit. p. 148. 
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arrived at Alexandria, Barker, the consul general, handed 
him Peacock’s queries respecting the relative advantages of 
Egyptian and Syrian routes to India. Chesney began with 
the Isthmus of Suez and crossed it to the Red sea and on 
down to Kosseir, from which place he crossed to the Nile 
and afterward descended it to its outlet.?’ He was inclined 
to the notion that the best route through Egypt “‘leant to 
that from Koseir to Kine and down the Nile to Alexandria.” 
He discarded the surveys of Napoleon’s engineers as to the 
differing levels of the Red and Mediterranean seas. He 
declared that the former area was thirty-one and a half feet 
higher than the latter.? None the less he saw nothing 
impossible about digging the canal. Shortly after he left 
Egypt for his trip through the Holy Lands, he wrote from 
Jaffa to Sir Robert Gordon: 


Not a single mountain intervenes, scarcely what deserves to be called a 
hillock; and in a country where labor can be had without limit, and at a 
rate infinitely below that of any other part of the world, the expense would 
be a moderate one for a single nation, and scarcely worth dividing between 
the great kingdoms of Europe, who would all be benefited by the measure. 

Were the Pasha and Sultan to consent heartily, the former could employ 
goo,ooo Arabs on this work, as he did on the Mahmoudiah Canal; feeding 
them out of his stores, so as to put nearly the whole of the protracted sum 
into his pocket. Mehemet Ali is fond of speculations, and this would be a 


grand and beneficial one for the world, as well as a paying one for his 
coffers,10 


Inasmuch as Chesney did not urge the Suez route, 
although he expressed the belief it was possible, few persons 
ever associate his name with that of the canal. His real 
exploits were connected with his surveys of the Euphrates 


7. Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey, op. cit., 1, p. viii. See letter 
on pages 88-91 in Appendix to Report from the Select Committee on 
Steam Navigation to India, July 14, 1834. 

. Times, op. cit. 

9. See the letter from Jaffa to Sir Robert Gordon in Appendix No. 1 of 
F. R. Chesney, Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1868. 

. Ibid., p. 373. 
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river which are today all but forgotten. ‘To explore the 
Euphrates valley,” said Stanley Lane-Poole, “was no doubt 
a less perilous adventure than to risk the ice-floes of the 
Arctic Ocean, to contend with all the resources and valour 
of Spain for the possession of American treasure, or to stand 
alone in an African town against the fanatical hordes of a 
new prophet: but the work was the same in kind, and was 
carried out with the devotion, pluck, and endurance which 
are the springs of more venturesome exploits. Many a time 
Chesney’s life hung upon the word of an Arab sheykh; again 
and again obstacles, physical, diplomatic, personal, 
threatened the collapse of the enterprise; and through all 
dangers and difficulties the leader preserved coolness, 
courage, and determination which alone can justify a man 
in holding as he did, that nothing was impossible to a strong 
will.” 

Chesney was assisted, after his arrival in Damascus, by 
Consul General J. W. Farren to discover the most suitable 
route from the Mediterranean through Mesopotamia to the 
Euphrates. Chesney was instructed to make detailed 
reports on the conditions found in Syrian harbors; on which 
route would be the shorter; to discover where navigation 
ceased on the upper part of the stream; and to determine the 
character of the Arabs as well as the potentialities of trade 
in the country traversed. 

Inasmuch as England had indicated interest in the poss 
bilities of the Euphrates route in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century but had allowed that interest to wane, 
an explanation is necessary. Sir Robert Ainslie, the English 
ambassador to the Porte, in 1799 suggested to the Foreign 
Office the idea of a shorter route to India. He sent two 
officers and some official papers through Mesopotamia to 


11. Louisa Fletcher Chesney, of. cit., p. vii. 
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Basrah and thence to Bombay.’* The route was not used 
until the French occupation of Egypt from 1798 to 1801, 
and it was used only sparingly because of the natural 
dificulties plus those accruing from unfriendly Arabs.”* 

Napoleon continued his operations in Egypt after his 
feet was rendered useless in the battle of Aboukir bay on 
August 2, 1798. Nelson, who played the part of the British 
bulldog on the Mediterranean, feared that the Corsican had 
designs on India. Consequently, he appointed Lieutenant 
Thomas Duval to take the Mesopotamian or “overland 
route” to India to inform the British of the potential menace 
ofthe French. The officer left Egypt by boat for Alexand- 
retta, thence by Aleppo to Bagdad, Basrah, and Bombay."* 
For several years some dispatches were sent by this route, 
but they were discontinued with the close of the Napoleonic 
period. About a decade and a half later there was renewed 
interest in the possibilities of the Euphrates as an artery for 
commerce as well as in its strategic value for the defense of 
India.’ 

Chesney was directly connected with this renewed interest 
inthe Near East. He informed a sheik that he could not 
bear the motion of a camel and that he must make the 
journey by water.’° Permission was granted and the descent 
of the river began at Anah on January 2, 1831. The means 

. Ainslie to Viscount Weymouth, Sept. 17, 1799; India Office Factory 

Records, vol. 5, No. 256; J. Charles-Roux, /’Isthme et le Canal Suez, 2 


vols, Paris, rg901, vol. 1, p. 104 ff. Cited in Hoskins, of. cit., p. 21. 

} Hoskins, of. cit., p. 21. 

' Wm. James, The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration 
of War by France in 1792, to the Accession of George IV (new edition, 
oo London, 1886), vol. 11, pp. 206, 465-466; Cited in Hoskins, op. cit., 
58-59. 

. E.B. B. Barker, Syria and Egypt Under the Last Five Sultans of Turkey, 
2 vols., London, 1876, vol. 1, pp. 55, 96; Chesney, Narrative, pp. 329-331; 
Hoskins, of. cit., p. 67; C. R. Low, History of the Indian Navy, London, 
1877, vol. 1, p. §25. 

. Mrs. L. F. Chesney, of. cit., p. 226. 
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of transportation was a raft fourteen and a half feet long 
and thirteen and a half wide. 


An Arab named Getgood, had been selected by the Sheik, for his fidelity 
as well as for his knowledge of the river to accompany Chesney. Two othe: 
Arabs were to guide the raft, by keeping it in midstream, each having {or 
this purpose a rude oar, with a kind of fan or blade at the extremity, mai 
of the wood of the date-tree. These individuals sat on each side of th 
opening in the after-part of the raft, with their feet in the water, s a 
to be quite ready to blow out any of the skins from which the air might have 
escaped. Halil (the dragoman) and his slave-boy completed our party— 
A pocket compass gave the bearings of the principal points, and a rough 
sketch was to be made as we followed the stream. But as any attempt to 
sound would have been sure to arouse suspicion, which might have bee 
fatal to success, the very important object of the depth of the river wa 
obtained, approximately, by letting down a 10-feet pole through the wel 
of the raft, which, being forced upwards in case of touching bottom, or 
meeting any obstruction, gave me the means of ascertaining the depth of 
the water, without attracting the observation that must have resulted from 
any attempt to make regular soundings.17 


After a trip of one hundred and thirty-one miles from 
Anah to Hit, Chesney’s group changed from the raft to: 


boat that drew but twenty-two inches when laden and onl 
six when empty.’®*> When he reached Bagdad he was told 
that in the previous year, 1830, Messrs. Bowater and 
Elliott had been engaged in examining the river for purposts 
of steam navigation. Lieutenant James W. Taylor, : 
brother of the Resident at Bagdad, and a few others from 
India had joined them. In the neighborhood of Mosul the 
were attacked by Arabs. Taylor and two of his companion 
were killed.’® Elliott escaped injury, and before Chesney’ 
arrival he was assigned to Lieutenant Henry Ormsby, who 
had already examined and mapped the Syrian harbors. 5i 
April, 1831, they began to map the lower Euphrates 
Chesney was ready to quit, and perhaps would have done 
17. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 


18. Mrs. L. F. Chesney, of. cit., p. 231. 
19. Low, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 524, cited in Hoskins, of. cit., pp. 118, 151. 
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had it not been that Major Robert Taylor, the Resident at 
Bagdad, persuaded him to continue. Ormsby and Elliott 
were unable to complete their work because of Arab oppo- 
sition, but Chesney continued his survey and reached Basrah 
at the head of the Persian gulf in April, 1831.29 He was 
not able to survey the upper Euphrates above Anah because 
of Arab hostility and also because of the prevalence of a 
violent plague in the region.”" He returned to England via 
Tabriz, Persia, where he met Captain C. D. Campbell and 
his assistant, John McNeill, who became so interested in 
Chesney’s work that they subsequently pushed similar 
Euphrates enterprises.” 

Chesney sent some reports from the Near East on his 
observations to the English government, and they did not 
create a very favorable impression. He had seemed doubt- 
ful whether the Euphrates could be ascended by steamers 
for any distance; that the Lemlum marshes along its lower 
course would retard vessels; and, more especially, that there 
would be difficulties with the Arabs.”* 

Officer Chesney arrived in England in September, 1832. 
“His lodgings on Down Street were besieged by brother 
oficers and old friends—and he was met almost on his 
arrival by a member of an eminent firm of publishers with 
an offer of £1,000 for his rough journals and maps, with a 
view to immediate publication.” He refused all offers 
because his surveys were sponsored by the government.”* 

Sir Stratford Canning saw in the report a scheme for the 
resuscitation of Turkey, ‘‘as well as England’s safeguard in 


Parliamentary Papers, 1834, No. 478, app. 8., pp. 36-40; app. 16, pp. 52- 


53- 

. Hoskins, of. cit., p. 152. 

. Ibid. , oe 

- Parliamentary Papers, 1834, No. 478, app., 16, pp. 60-61; 92-93, cited in 
Hoskins, of. cit., p. 153. 
Mrs. L. F. Chesney, of. cit., p. 252. 
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India and a grand opening for the extension of her com. 
merce.” King William IV was interested in Chesney's 
work and asked the explorer about political condition 
more especially about Russia’s interests in the Near and 
Middle East. The sovereign gave Chesney an interview on 
April 16, 1833. Chesney disliked Russia, and, knowing that 
he was talking with one sympathetic to the same point of 
view, he became enthusiastic about the Euphrates. He told 
King William that it was the most direct and natural line of 
communication to the Persian gulf and that it had favorable 
winds for 2,014 miles.”® 

“T am a sailor,” said the king, “‘and these points are, in 
my opinion, quite conclusive.” His Majesty also alluded to 
the gradual advance of Russia toward the Indus and of the 
presence of the Russian fleet at Constantinople. He felt 
that it might be well to add “‘a steam flotilla to the Bombay 
marine.’’** William IV declared that he would urge the 
matter onward. 

There were several problems confronting the English 
leaders in 1832-33 which made it appear as if the question 
of re-opening the Euphrates project would be pushed into 
the background. There were the issues of the Great Re 
form bill of 1832; O’Connell’s agitation in Ireland; the 
warlike attitude of France, Prussia, and Holland; and the 
offers of Russian assistance to Turkey against Mehemet Al. 
The interest of William IV and that of such influential 
leaders as Beresford, Hill, Holland, Palmerston, Inglis 
Malcolm, and Kempt plus the efforts of Chesney bore frut. 

It was arranged in June, 1834, that Lord Lansdowne 
should bring the question before the House of Lords and 


that Charles Grant (later Lord Glenelg) should do the 
2s. Ibid., p. 253. 
26. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 145. 


27. Ibid., p. 146. 
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game in the House of Commons. Thirty-six men were 
designated as a Select Committee to hear testimony about 
the merits of the Red sea and Euphrates routes.”* 

The report of the Select Committee was rendered on 
July 14, 1834.% It emphasized the importance of rapid 
communication with India, and it declared that for five 
successive seasons experiments were conducted on the Red 
sa and that they had proved its practicability for eight 
months of the year. Monsoons from the southwest im- 
paired the route for four months. None the less, the Com- 
mittee believed that the Red sea route should be opened at 
the expense of India and England. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee advocated further experiments on the Euphrates 
because it was felt that the river might not be navigable for 
fur months when the water was low. The expense of the 
new survey should be borne by England alone inasmuch as 
the East India company had spent £60,000 on the Red sea 
project. It was recommended that £20,000 be devoted to 
the Euphrates experiment. Buckingham declared that “‘to 


facilitate and expedite a natural knowledge of what was 
passing in India and England would be worth ten times the 
wm proposed.” Although George Young was ready for 
the experiment, he was not sanguine about the results. He 
ft that the route around South Africa was perfectly safe 


itall seasons and that Calcutta could be reached in seventy- 
ive days.*° 


The House of Commons began a consideration of the 
report on August 4, 1834, and voted the recommended sum. 
The India Board was entrusted with executing the task. 

Tied inseparably with the eagerness for a shorter route 
tolndia was a desire to stop Russia. The Treaty of Unkiar 


4. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, vol., XXIV, p. 142. 
% Ibid. vol. XXV, pp. 930-932. 
i Ibid., p. 931. 
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Skelessi in 1833 gave Russia decided advantages in respect 
to Turkey. Then, by another treaty on January 29, 1834, 
Russia relinquished all but 4,000,000 ducats of what re. 
mained to be paid of the indemnities provided for in the 
Treaty of Adrianople. In addition the Porte ceded to 
Russia some land from the Pashalic of Akhiskha. Turkey 
was to make annual payments of 500,000 ducats on the 
4,000,000 ducat obligation, and while it was unpaid the 
important port of Silistria was to remain as a pledge in the 
hands of the Russians.** 

England regarded this as positive proof in regard to the 
aim of Russia to profit at the expense of Turkey. Lord 
Palmerston on April 21, 1834, wrote to his brother, William 
Temple: “With Russia we are just as we were, snarling 
at each other, but neither wishing for war.”** Soon after 
ward Tsar Nicholas I recalled from London Prince Lieven 
the ambassador, and appointed only a charge’ d'affaires.” 

After it was decided to proceed with the Euphrates 
scheme, Chesney was asked to lead the expedition. He de- 
ferred in favor of Colonel Colebroke or Dr. Colquhoun, 
but they could not go and Chesney accepted the assignment.” 
He was to serve without pay. His military position as 
determined by the Duke of Wellington was that of “Colonel 
on a particular service.”*® There were many volunteers, 
but Chesney was careful in selecting his associates. There 
were thirteen officers: twenty artillerymen, sappers, and 
miners; two engineers—about fifty persons including all 
besides the seven boilermakers and two joiners who were to 


31. State Papers, vol. Xxvi, pp. 1245-1248. 

32. Greville, Memoirs, vol. 1v, p. 71. : 

33. Cited in Frederick Stanley Rodkey, The Turco-Egyptian Question in the 
Relations of England, France, and Russia, 1823-1841, University of Illi- 
nois Social Studies, Urbana, 1925, vol. XI, p. 43. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 286. 

36. Mrs. F. R. Chesney, op. cit., p. 286. 
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be sent home after the boats had been put together.** 
Chesney was instructed to keep perfect discipline and to 
wnciliate the friendship and good will of the different com- 
munities and tribes with whom he might have intercourse. 
He was “‘to abstain from all acts calculated to rouse the 
prejudices of the inhabitants; to take no part in any dis- 
turbances or quarrels which may exist among adverse tribes; 
and to avoid all acts of violence unless in the last extremity 
for the preservation of the lives of his Majesty’s subjects.”’** 

Orders were placed with Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead 
for two small, flat-bottomed river boats, but the cost was 
higher than was expected. The East India company agreed 
topay an additional £5,000 and to purchase the ships after 
the survey was completed.*® Trinity House supplied power- 
ful reflectors and the Royal Observatory aided in the se- 
ketion of instruments. Presents for the Arabs were 
obtained and such materials as diving bell, pontoons, wagons, 
ind foods were gathered. 

Preparations were almost completed when Chesney was 
tommanded to appear before the king on November 19, 
1835. William IV reiterated his approval of the expedition 
ind wished success for it. Among the personal questions 
wked by the sovereign of the commander was one about 
the identity of Chesney’s father. The answer holds interest. 

Please Your Majesty, an American loyalist, who, at the head of an 
adependent troop of dragoons, was twice wounded and three times taken 
msoner—My father served under Lords Moira and Cornwallis, and being 
vith the latter when the capitulation of Charleston ended the war, he 
turned to Ireland almost penniless, his property on the Packolet River in 


‘wth Carolina, having been confiscated. But all was not quite gone; for, 
a additional compensation in consequence of the arrangements made by the 


y. Ibid. 


i. Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey, op. cit., vol. 1, p. xi. 
Hoskins, of. cit., p. 160. 
© Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Government of Your Majesty’s father; and it was owing to a kind re. 
collection of the American campaigns by Lords Moira and Cornwallis tha 
my brother and myself received appointments in the service.*! 


Lieutenant Henry Blosse Lynch did excellent work with 
the Arabs in the winter of 1834-35 in advance preparation 
for the expedition.** Lord Ponsonby secured from the 
Porte an official permit for the enterprise in late December, 
1834.** Russia, however, protested strongly to the Porte 
against the firman.** The Chancellor, Lord Nesselrode, 
instructed M. de Boutenieff to warn Turkey: 


His Imperial Majesty has remarked with surprise, that deaf to his own 
interests and to every friendly suggestion, the Sultan had authorized the 
English Government to establish a steam communication on the Euphrates, 
and still favored the execution of its ambitious designs in Egypt, by delivering 
a firman which, when the opportune moment has arrived, will secure to 
legitimate an attack on its governor. The Emperor, after having uselessly 
warned the Sultan of the dangers to which he exposes the empire by acceding 
to the demands of the English Cabinet, now considers himself bound to in- 
form the Porte that should hostilities between England and the Governor of 
Egypt arise on his refusal to obey the firman of the Porte, Russia could not 
remain a passive spectator of so unequal a conflict, and might find herself 
drawn by the force of circumstances into a position which might render the 
present friendly relations no longer possible.45 


Mehemet Ali promised his assistance to the British, but 
when he was supposed to sign a document authorizing local 
rulers to assist Chesney, he delayed signing. The Constant: 
nople correspondent of the Times claimed that the hostile 
attitude of Mehemet was engendered by the influence at 


41. Ibid., pp. 154-155. 

42. Ibid., pp. 547-548; Low, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 33-34; Hoskins, of. cit., P 
161. 

43. Lewis Hertslet, 4 Complete Collection of the Treaties and Convention, 

and Reciprocal Regulations—between Great Britain and Forcign Power 
—so far as they relate to commerce and Navigation, (24 vols., London, 
1840-1907) vol., xl, p. 838; Letter from Constantinople May 6, 1835; 
the Times, June 1, 1835. 
G. F. von Martens, Nouveaux Supplémens au Recueil de Traités; vol. W, 
no. 4, pp. 760-762; Letters from Constantinople, March 16, 1836, the 
Times, April 11, 1836; Gentlemen’s Magazine, May 1836, Series V, P. $4: 
See Martens, of. cit., vol. ul, pp. 760-762. 
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Alexandria of the tsar’s representative, M. Duhamel, who 
declared that Mehemet Ali “knew only too well how diff- 
cult it was to get rid of the English once they had established 
themselves somewhere.”*® The same paper referred to 
Russia as “‘an ambitious, grasping, domineering, despotic, 
and most artful power.’’** 

Lest the attention of the reader be diverted too far 
from the story of the expedition by speculations involving 
foreign complications, it is necessary to return to the English 
adventurers. The framework of the 105 foot, fifty horse- 
power Euphrates and of the 87 foot, forty horsepower 
Tigris together with other equipment was placed aboard the 
Geo. Canning by February 1, 1835, but gales delayed the de- 
parture until the 4th.** 

Members of the India Board believed that the ships 
should be taken around the Cape and through the Persian 
guif to Basrah. Chesney, who was doubtful of the ability 
of the vessels to go upstream, insisted that the first trials 
should be downstream.*® Consequently, the Geo. Canning 
was taken through the Mediterranean. It stopped at 
Malta, and Christian A. Rassam, a native of Mossul, was 
taken aboard to become the principal interpreter.*® Nine 
days later it reached Cyprus, and finally arrived at Antioch 
on April 3, 1835. Word came that Mehemet Ali had with- 
drawn orders to lend every facility for the landing of the 
stamers and had forbidden local authorities assisting in 
transporting them to their destination. Inasmuch as 
materials had not been landed, Chesney could go back to 
Malta and await further orders; he could sail around Africa 
#6. Cited in Rodkey, of. cit., footnote, p. 49; the Times, June 8, 13, 20, 1835; 

Barker, of. cit., vol. u, pp. 216-217. 

47. Rodkey, of. cit., p. 55. 
#. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 163. 


49. Parliamentary Papers. 1834, No. 478, pp. 60, 61, 63. 
0. Chesney, of. cit., p. 165. 
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and begin operations at Basrah; or he could unload th 
materials and show that he would not give up the enter. 
prise.** He resorted to the third alternative. 

Chesney states that Lieutenant Lynch arrived from 
Aleppo, “‘and from his intelligence, as well as from letters 
just received from the Consul-General of Egypt (Colonel 
Campbell), and from the Consul at Damascus (Farren), 
it was too clearly though indirectly implied that secret orders 
had been issued to stop the Expedition instigated, as we 
felt but too sure, by Northern influence.” 

Captain Estcourt was sent to Damascus to see Mehemet 
Ali and Chesney went to Tripoli to see Ibrahim Pasha. 
They urged the heavy outlay of money already incurred and 
asked for aid in obtaining help of local authorities. Chesney 
told Ibrahim that he would return to his expedition, and 
that, if he did not receive a more favorable reply, he would 
make a statement to the British government so that neces- 
sary steps could be taken to enforce assistance.** Chesney 
declared that he might have told Ibrahim, had it not been 
injudicious to do so, that he, Chesney, was aware that 
Ibrahim had induced Mehemet to take the same hostile 
course.” 

The Tigris was assembled, but it could not go far up 
the Orontes river. Consequently, preparations were made 
for an overland haul of the vessels.°> There were many 
accidents; goods were stolen, and animals were stampeded.” 
Chesney hinted repeatedly that there was collusion between 


st. Ibid., p. 173. 

52. Ibid., p. 175. 

53. Ibid., pp. 180-183. 

54. Ibid; Dodwell, The Founder of Modern Egypt, pp. 136-138, states that 
Mehemet and the Russian government both were trying to induce the 
Sultan to call off Chesney’s work. Citations are given to Foreign Office 
reports: Ponsonby, Nov. 1835, pp. 78-79, 256, Campbell, July 30, 1835, 
78-285: Campbell, September 30, 1835, p. 258. 

. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 179 ff. 
. Ibid., p. 172 ff; Parliamentary Papers, 1837, No. 540, pp. 13-15. 
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the Russians and the natives. He had no specific proof, 
but there was much circumstantial evidence. It must be 
remembered that there were “Russian agents, many of 
them in disguise, scattered throughout the countries of 
western Asia, and not infrequently were they detected in 
India itself. Twice during the decade from 1830-1840, 
Russian dealings with Persia almost led to a rupture of 
Anglo-Russian relations.”** The opposition of Ibrahim 
Pasha may have been because of his fear of being cut off 
from further conquests in the north or because of his desire 
tohave the new route through Egypt.*® 

The Euphrates and Tigris were launched finally. The 
natives compared the magical propulsion of the vessels to 
gigantic arrows driven through the water by a supernatural 
power. They declared that, 


When iron floats on water, 
There is nought for the Arabs but dispersion or slaughter.59 


The Tigris was lost during a hurricane on May 21 with 


aloss of fifteen “valuable men” and “with five natives in 
addition.”®° +Chesney was still determined to bring up the 
mail from India within the specified time.*t As the 
Euphrates reached the lower part of the river there was 
opposition from the Arabs. M. Victor Fontanier, the 
French consul at Basrah, “even persuaded Arabs to cut 
down and throw palm trees into the river at one point and 
he suggested the possibility of a series of iron chains across 
the river in order to bar the progress of the vessel.” He 


9. Hoskins, of. cit., p. 273. 

i. Ibid., p. 166; See details of Ibrahim’s visit to the Bay of Antioch on 
May 20, 1836, in Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 184. 

9 Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., footnote, p. 203. 

 Chesney’s account of the storm may be found in his letter to the India 
Board, Annual Register, chronicle section, 1836, vol., 78, pp. 64-69; 
Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., pp. 327-330. 

". Parliamentary Papers, 1837, No. 540, pp. 21-23. 
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threw the blame for the hostility, however, on a zealous 
English missionary named Samuel. 

The Euphhates reached Basrah on June 19. Mean. 
while the Hugh Lindsay had arrived with mail and passen. 
gers from Bombay, but after her difficult descent of the 
river the Euphrates needed much refitting before she could 
attempt the ascent. The repairs were made at Bushire, and 
the commander of the Hugh Lindsay went on to Suez and 
back to Bombay for new orders. Thus the mails for the 
new route reached Europe through Egypt or by the “over. 
land route.” Chesney, however, went on to Grane on the 
Arabian coast and dispatched reports by the desert route. 
His own report declared “that the great river, considering 
its great length, is one of the most navigable in the world,” 
but he had not proved it.™ 

After the repairs were made on the Euphrates, Chesney 
took the vessel up the Tigris to Bagdad. Coal was scarce 
and he began the descent. When he reached Kurnah, which 
is at the juncture of the Tigris and Euphrates, he was 
allowed seven and one-half tons of coal by the commander 
of the Hugh Lindsay. At 6:30 A. M. on October 20, the 
Euphrates began the ascent of its own river with sixteen 
boxes of letters to be taken to Bales, then across country via 
Aleppo to a steamer on the Mediterranean. Trackers had 
to pull the steamer through the Lemlum marshes. Fitz- 
james wrote that with forty trackers on each side of the 
ship and it at half steam: ‘We worked, tracked, anchored, 
weighed, grounded, backed, hove, yelled and screeched at 
62. W. F. Ainsworth, 4 Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, 

London, 1888, vol. 11, pp. 75, 94-96, cited in Hoskins, of. cit., p. 170 and 

footnote p. 171. 

63. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 336; Parliamentary Papers, 1837, No 

478, Pp. 24-25. 


64. Hoskins, of. cit., p. 171. 
65. Parliamentary Papers, 1837, No. 540, pp. 26-35. 
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times, till at 12:30, when we anchored to dine, and the 
vessel had advanced two miles.’ 

The cross-head of the air pump of the larboard engine 
broke on October 29, and Chesney returned to Basrah after 
dispatching Fitzjames with the mails by the desert route. 
He was robbed and detained at Lemlum, but was released 
and finally got to Alexandria on January 7.% The 
Euphrates reached Kurnah in eight days and the Hugh 
Lindsay again came to her assistance. After she was re- 
paired she was put under Captain Estcourt to continue 
surveys of the Karun and Tigris rivers before the expedition 
was disbanded at Bagdad on January 16, 1837. 

Chesney went on to India where he remained for five 
months. —The Chamber of Commerce of Bombay presented 
him with a gold-mounted sword, and a subscription was 
opened for the families of the men who perished on the 
Tigris. Chesney suggested that, for a year or more, 
Indian steamers should take mail alternately to Suez and 
Basrah. The government at Bombay decided that this was 
aquestion for the supreme government at Calcutta, and it 
rejected the proposal.” 

Chesney sailed from India on the Hugh Lindsay for 
Basrah and then he took the desert route to Damascus, 
from which he took horse to Beirout and on to Alexandria, 
where he boarded a French steamer. He reached Leghorn 
on July 4, and then journeyed on to Brest and across the 
Channel to London on August 8.7 

He rendered an account of the expedition’s expenditures. 
It cost more than £43,000, in addition to the £2,000 of 


66. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 354. 

6. Ibid., p. 355. 

68. Ibid., pp. 322, 329; Parliamentary Papers. 1837, No. 540, pp. 43-47. 
69. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 357. 

70. Ibid., pp. 361-362. 

1. Mrs. L. F. Chesney, of. cit., p. 363. 
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Chesney’s own money. The Treasury reimbursed him in 
1854. Chesney began writing an account of the Euphrates 
experiment, but he commenced with ethnological and geo- 
graphical data concerning primitive men. He planned a 
four volume account, but his plans went awry. He was 
ordered to China in the 1840’s as Brigadier commanding 
the Royal and East India company’s artillery. He partici- 
pated in the attack against Canton in 1847. Upon his 
return to England he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel in 
command of the Cork district. He then resumed his writing 
about his pet project and had completed twenty-five chapters 
when word came of the death of an old friend on January 
9, 1848. In his hurry to the home of the friend, Chesney 
left his manuscript in a cab. Although he offered a reward 
for the return of the papers, they were lost. 

On his return home “he hastened to the waste-paper 
basket, and, to his delight, saw it still filled with his rough 
sheets. His unspoken dread had been that the house-maid 
would have lighted the fires which greeted him on his return 
with these now precious relics. But there they were and, 
though sadly rough and imperfect, he at once devoted him- 
self to replacing the lost volumes.’’”” 

Three years of labor replaced the loss and then printing 
was resumed. The first two volumes, together with charts 
of the Euphrates, were given to the public. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was in the Athenaeum club when a messenger 
brought Chesney’s work to be reviewed. “I'll be hanged,” 
allegedly declared Rawlinson, “if I review Johnson's 
Dictionary!” 

The expense of publication mounted so rapidly that the 
author “became sensible of an increasing indisposition on the 


72. Ibid., p. 392. 
73. Ibid., footnote p. 400. 
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part of those having the disposal of the public funds, to 
continue to apply them on such a scale as the prosecution of 
the remainder of work would have required.”"* In conse- 
quence the last two volumes were not published, but sixteen 
years later he condensed the story into one volume. His 
original work was presented to Queen Victoria on July 3, 
1850. The University of Oxford rewarded him with the 
degree of D.C.L. in June, 1851, and in November, 1852, 
he was promoted to the full rank of colonel.” 

Although the Euphrates river route did not prove to be 
practicable, the work of Chesney added much to the world’s 
knowledge of western Asia. He computed estimates of 
trade opportunities, and his leadership was acknowledged 
in 1856 when he was asked to lead in the construction of a 
920 mile railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
gulf. He was heartily in favor of the scheme because he 
knew its possibilities, but it failed because of the opposition 
of Napoleon III.7* None the less, Chesney “in potentia 
though not in accomplished fact,” to use the words of 
Stanley Lane-Poole, was, ‘‘one of the makers of the great 
empire.”’7? 

74. Chesney, Narrative, op. cit., p. 352. 
75. Mrs. L. F. Chesney, of. cit., pp. 401-403. 


76. Ibid., p. 461. 
77. Ibid., preface, p. vii. 





Frederick the Great and the Develop- 


ment of the Prussian Army’ 
MH 
GeEorGE W. KyTE 


In National Socialist Germany, the name of Frederick 
the Great receives honors second only to those which are 
accorded to Bismarck and Hitler. Frederick, who was king 
of Prussia from 1740 to 1786, gained fame for his able 
administration of his country, for his cultural interests and 
attainments, and, above all, for his organization and leader. 
ship of Prussia’s military forces.2, He proved himself to be 
a very great general, and military men often mention his 
name in the same breath with the names of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Hannibal, and Marlborough.® 

Frederick inherited from his father, Frederick William 
I, an army of 76,000 men and a war chest of 8,700,000 
crowns.* The army was far out of proportion to Prussia’s 
population of 2,240,000 and the war-chest was equally out 
of proportion to the yearly revenue of 7,400,000.5 Mighty 
France, with a population of 23,000,000 souls and a revenue 
of 60,000,000 crowns, had, in 1740, but 225,000 men under 


1. The subject of this article was suggested to its author by Dr. Robert J. 
Kerner, Sather Professor of History at the University of California. 

2. For the details of Frederick’s reign, Reinhold Koser’s Geschichte 
Friedrichs des Grossen (Stuttgart, 1912-1914), 4 volumes, is the most 
valuable history yet written in any language. a 

. The standard work on Frederick’s campaigns is Baron Henri Jomini’s 
Grand Military Operations (New York, 1865), 3 volumes. 

. Frederick II of Prussia, Oeuvres posthumes de Frédéric Il, roi de 
Prusse (Berlin, 1878), 1, pp. 25-26. A good brief account of Prussian 
military development before 1740 may be found in Gustav Schmoller's 
“Die Entstehung des preussischen Heeres von 1640-1740” in Deutsche 
Rundschau, 12 (August, 1877), pp. 248-273. See also Robert Ergangs 
The Potsdam Fiihrer: Frederick William I, Father of Prussian Militarism 
(New York, 1941). 

. Frederick, Oeuvres posthumes, 1, p. 25. 
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arms in her army and navy.® Austria, with a population of 
about 21,000,000, had an army of but 165,000 men.” Spain, 
yith a population of perhaps 9,000,000, had no more than 
100,000 men in her land and sea forces. If France, 
Austria, and Spain had been as heavily armed, in proportion 
to their population and resources, as was Prussia, their 
respective armed forces would have numbered about 
$00,000, 700,000, and 300,000 men. 

Frederick did not rest content with the powerful mili- 
tary forces which he had inherited from his father. Wish- 
ing to make Prussia a state of the first rank, he promptly 
added 15 battalions, or about 11,000 men, to his army.® 
Then, in the winter of 1740, he invaded and conquered 
Silesia, a rich province belonging to his neighbor, Maria 
Theresa. empress of Austria.*° A general European war 
broke out, immediately after Frederick’s invasion of Silesia, 
ind the leading armies of the continent exhausted them- 
«lves in a series of campaigns which lasted from 1741 to 
1748. Frederick, after a series of campaigns and short 
tuces, withdrew from the war in 1745 with Silesia firmly 
inhis grasp. 

The acquisition of Silesia gave Frederick control of 
valuable resources in wheat, minerals, textile mills, and 
nen."' It enabled him to make an immediate addition of 
6. Ibid., 1, pp. 41-42. 

}. Ibid., 1, pp. 36-37. In 1740, the Austrians had no more than 82,000 men 


under arms because of losses sustained in campaigns against the Turks. 


By 1742, the Austrians had replaced the men and equipment lost to the 
Turks. 


\. Ocuvres posthumes, 1, p. 46. 
Ibid., 1, p. 117. 

Frederick was able to advance ancient claims to several duchies which 
comprised about one-third of the total area of Silesia. However, when 
opportunity presented itself, he endeavored to seize all of Silesia, includ- 
ing territory to which he had no valid claim. He succeeded in taking 
and retaining over nine-tenths of the province. 

. Oewwres posthumes, 1, p. 215. The population of Prussian Silesia 
amounted to 1,200,000 subjects in 1742. It soon increased to a total of 
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18,000 men to his army.’* Above all, it gave Frederick 
fortified bases within striking distance of Vienna, and jt 
removed the Austrians from Glogau, a fortress situated 
within 150 miles of Berlin.”* 

The rapid expansion of the Prussian military forces 
enabled Frederick to play a part in European politics which 
put him almost on a par with the king of France and the 
empress of Austria. Prussia, although about the tenth 
state in Europe in population and resources, was about the 
fourth state in military strength. Every chancellory had to 
consider seriously the problems raised by the aggrandize. 
ment of the once insignificant kingdom of Prussia. The 
Austrians, feeling directly threatened by the battalions in 
Silesia, hastened to centralize their administrative system, 
while they modernized their field artillery and sought to 
negotiate alliances with their neighbors.” 

In spite of all her efforts, Austria found herself unable 
to build up an army which was very much stronger than that 


of Frederick of Prussia. By 1756, Austria, which must 
have had a population in excess of 20,000,000, had, on 


12. Ibid., 1, pp. 215, 288. Further additions were made to Prussian military 
strength by 1752. 

13. Frederick constructed massive fortifications at Breslau, Schweidaity, 
and Neisse. He deposited a siege-train in the arsenals of Neisse, and 
he built a cannon foundry at Breslau. 

14. Ocuvres posthumes, U1, pp. 25, 27-28. From 1748 to 1756, extensive 
administrative reforms were carried out in Austria. Maria Theresa 
appointed Count Haugwitz to carry out the reforms, and he performed 
his duties efficiently. Count Lichstenstein received a similar commission 
to carry out reforms in the army. He devoted himself, in particular, to 
the field artillery which he improved both in mobility and in striking 
power. Count Kaunitz, meanwhile, labored to improve Austrias 
position in European politics. Kaunitz succeeded in strengthening a 
old alliance with Russia, and then, as his master stroke, he succeeded in 
winning the friendship of Austria’s erstwhile foe, France. 


1,500,000. The yearly revenue of the province amounted to 4,500,00 


crowns by 1752. The resources of the province were abundant and the 
people were prosperous. 
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paper, an army of 177,000 men.”* In actuality, the paper 

strength of the Austrian army exceeded the number of men 

under arms. The Prussian army, on the other hand, had a 

paper strength of 137,000 men, and an actual strength of 

about 146,000 men because of the presence in its ranks of 
anumber of Ueberkompletten.° In addition, the Prussian 
arsenals and magazines contained sufficient powder, muskets, 
grain, saddles, and other supplies and equipment to make 
good the wastage of two or three severe campaigns.** The 
great fortress of Neisse in Silesia contained a powerful 
battering train which could be used against the fortresses 
of Bohemia and Moravia.’® 

In 1756, France and England, after years of undeclared 
war, stood upon the brink of more formal and intensive 
warfare. Frederick, who had good reason to fear a war of 
revenge on the part of Austria, wanted to keep out of the 

Anglo-French struggle so that he could give his undivided 

attention to the moves which might be made against him 

fom Bohemia and Moravia. He entered into conver- 
uations with England, in order to make it clear that he would 
nt aid France against England and Hanover if the latter 
powers would make no move against his own territories. 

The French, misunderstanding the tenor of the conver- 

utions between the chancellories of England and Prussia, 

1 Prussia, Grossen Generalstabe, Der siebenjdhrige Krieg, 1756-1763 
(Berlin, 1901-1913), 1, pp. 133-134. 

i, Ibid., 1, pp. 111-112, 114. “Ueberkompletten” may be translated as “men 
above the complement” or simply as “supernumeraries” or “extras.” In 
addition to the men actually in the ranks, there were at least 25,000 ex- 
soldiers in civilian life who were still fit for military service and who 
were subject to a call to the colors in case of war. Arms and uniforms 


had been stored in the arsenals for these “reservists” in case that they 
should be needed for active service. 

\. Oeuvres posthumes, U1, pp. 23-24. The arsenals contained, for example, 
§0,000 muskets, 20,000 sabres, and 12,000 swords, in addition to other 
materials of war. 

: Ibid, m1, p. 23. The siege-train which was stored at Neisse was made 
up of a total of 80 heavy cannon and 20 great mortars. 
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turned away from their former ally, Prussia, and made an 
alliance with their former enemy, Austria.’® Thus Fred. 
erick, who had been trying to keep the number of his foes 
to a minimum, found France added to the already powerful 
combination of Austria, Russia, and Saxony which was 
aligned against him. 

Seeing himself virtually encircled by hostile states, 
Frederick decided to weaken his foes by a surprise attack. 
He overwhelmed Saxony, captured its entire army, and 
incorporated the prisoners, 17,000 strong, into the Prussian 
army.”° However, he failed to destroy the Austrian army 
stationed in Bohemia, and, by the summer of 1757, his 
forces were assailed by the armies of Austria, France, 
Russia, Sweden, and the South German states. Frederick 
managed to survive the attacks made on him in 1757, but 
only because he outgeneraled his foes and won two great 
battles from them.”* Frederick was aided by monetary sub- 
sidies furnished by England, and, after 1757, his armies 


were freed from the menace of the French by a strong 
Anglo-Hanoverian field force. Still, Frederick had to face, 
during each campaign, a field force of 70,000 Russians, an 
expeditionary force of 20,000 Swedes, an army of 50,000 
South Germans, and a huge force of more than 200,000 
Austrians.” Frederick made headway against these forces 


19. This diplomatic revolution is explained in Richard Waddington’s Louis 
XV et le renversement des alliances: préliminaires de la guerre de sept 
ans (Paris, 1896). 

. Ocuvres posthumes, ul, p. 117. Frederick incorporated the Saxon | 
infantry into 20 new battalions. They gave him very poor service, and 
large numbers of them deserted to the Austrians. 

Frederick defeated the French at Rossbach in Saxony, and then doubled 
back to Silesia where he won a great victory over the Austrians at 
Leuthen, near Breslau. 

. See the charts of military strength of the French, Russian, and Austrian 
armies in the appendix of Horace St. Paul’s 4 Journal of the First Tw 
Campaigns of the Seven Year's War (Cambridge, England, 1914) 
The Austrian army, which had numbered less than 180,000 men 1 
1755, was increased to 247,075 men, including garrison troops, for the 
campaign of 1757. 
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until 1759, when the tide of war began to set against him. 
His army was weakened by losses, his fortresses and prov- 
ines were captured one by one, and his capital, Berlin, 
was sacked and some of its war industries were destroyed. 
By 1762, Frederick’s position appeared quite hopeless, but 
fortune was with him, for his implacable foe, Elizabeth 
Petrovna, Tsarina of all the Russias, died during the 
ampaign, and her successor, Peter III, promptly made 
peace and an alliance with Prussia.2* The war ended in a 
peace of exhaustion in 1763, and Prussia lost no territory 
and was not forced to disarm. 

The long war left Prussia in a state of exhaustion. 
Many of her towns had been razed, and her population had 
been decimated. Her resources had been depleted, and her 
amy had nearly been destroyed. Yet Frederick did not 
give way to despair. He commenced to rebuild his shattered 
kingdom, and he took particular pains to restore his army 
toa formidable footing. By the end of the year 1763, he 
again had over 150,000 men under arms.** A few years 
ter, in 1768, he increased his armed forces to a total of 
161,000 men.”> Thus, even after suffering the ravages of 
ven years of war, Prussia maintained a standing army 
vhich was almost equal in size and strength to that of any 
of the Great Powers. 

In 1768, Prussia’s great neighbor, Russia, went to war 
wth the Ottoman empire. Prussia and Austria grew 
iarmed as Russia, which already dominated Poland, began 
towin victories from the Turks. It appeared likely that 


4. Peter actually put 20,000 Russian troops and several of Russia’s best 
generals at Frederick’s disposal. Several thousand Cossacks actually 
saw service against their former comrades-in-arms, the Austrians, in 
the course of raids in Bohemia and Moravia. However, Peter was 
soon deposed and assassinated, and the Russian troops who had been 
aiding the Prussians were soon ordered to return home. 

4% Oeuvres posthumes, V, p. 179. 

4, Ibid., v, p. 160 
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Russia would aggrandize herself and thereby upset the 
balance of power in Europe. An international crisis de. 
veloped, but Frederick and Maria Theresa hit upon the 
solution of gaining “compensation” in Poland for Russia's 
gains inthe Near East. Russia agreed to this scheme rather 
than fight a war against Prussia and Austria. Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria then shared, in 1772, in a partition of 
Poland.”* Prussia’s share of the booty included most of the 
territory which is now known to the world as the Polish 
Corridor.”’ 

The acquisition of the Polish Corridor did not aggran. 
dize Prussia as much as the acquisition of Silesia had done. 
However, it added some 500,000 subjects to Frederick's 
kingdom; it crippled the national economy of Poland and 
thereby paved the way for further partitions of that un 
fortunate land; and it enabled Frederick to increase his 
army to a peace-time strength of 186,000 men.”* Prussia, 
already a great military power, became, by this transaction, 
more formidable than ever. 

After the termination of the Polish crisis, Frederick 
bent all his energies toward the restoration of his kingdom. 
He repaired the ravages of the Seven Years’ War to the 
best of his ability, and he sought to promote the prosperity 


26. Information on the events leading up to the First Partition of Poland 
may be found in George Eversley’s The Partitions of Poland (New 
York, 1915), and in Albert Sorel’s The Eastern Question in the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1898). 

. The Poles call this area “Pomorze,” while the Germans call it “West 
Prussia.” Frederick tried to seize the whole area, but the English and 
the Russians did not allow him to occupy the cities of Danzig and 
Thorn (Torun). Thus Frederick gained, on the whole, only country 
districts which were inhabited mainly by Poles. Here and there among 
the Poles were “islands” of Germans, as at Elbing and Marienburg, 
but it is probable that at least 70 per cent of Frederick’s new subjects 
were Poles. 

. Oeuvres posthumes, Vv, pp. 182-183, 215. The peace-time strength of 
the Prussian army was fixed at 186,000 men by the end of 1774. How- 
ever, the Prussian army could have put 220,000 men into the field in 
case of war. 
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ind the happiness of his subjects. He bent his energies to 
weh tasks as the draining of marshes, the digging of canals, 
indthe development of agricultural methods. He sought to 
woid war, if possible, but he did not neglect his army at any 
ime, and he remained constantly upon the alert so that his 
kingdom would not be destroyed by the machinations of his 
neighbors. 

As it turned out, Frederick was forced, in 1778-1779, 
turn from his peaceful pursuits to the destructive trade 
fwar. In 1777, the electoral house of Bavaria became 
atinct, and, in January, 1778, Charles Theodore, elector 
mlatine, legal heir to the Bavarian lands, was persuaded, 
y Joseph II of Austria, to cede part of his territories to 
\ustria. Frederick, sensing overthrow of the balance of 
wer, immediately took alarm and backed Charles 
Theodore’s heir-presumptive, Charles Augustus of Zwei- 
iricken, in a protest against the partitioning of Bavaria by 
te Austrians. Direct negotiations between Austria and 
Prussia broke down, and Frederick then led his army into 
Khemia. Frederick did not fight any battles during the 
wurse of the campaign, but his readiness to use force, if it 
came necessary to do so, cooled the martial ardor of the 
iustrians and caused them to give up most of their claims 
pon Bavaria at the peace of Teschen, in May, 1779. 

The short and almost bloodless war of the Bavarian 
cession, in 1778-1779, proved to be Frederick’s last 
ampaign. From 1779 to his death in 1786, Frederick was 
ut again called upon to take up arms. However, he did 
tat any time neglect his army, and, at his death, he 
xqueathed to his successor, Frederick William II, a formi- 
able army of 190,000 well-trained and well-equipped 
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men.”*> During his forty-six year reign, Frederick had seen 
the area and population of his kingdom doubled, and he had 
taken care that his army should be more than doubled; at 
his accession to the throne, he had less than 80,000 troops; 
at the time of his death, he had 190,000 troops.” 


29. 


Frederick William II, 1786-1797, and Frederick William III, 1797-1840, 
allowed the Prussian army to deteriorate. By 1806, the Prussian army 
was badly out of step with the times, and it was destroyed by Napoleon 
and his marshals in a series of destructive battles and sieges. Schar- 
horst then reorganized the Prussian army and introduced conscription, 
giving Prussia an army of 270,000 men by 1813. Then, in 1814, Boyen 
perfected the system of conscription in a famous decree commonly known 
as “Boyen’s Law.” For information on this subject, see Guy Stanton 
Ford’s “Boyen’s Military Law” in the American Historical Review, x, 
April, 1915, pp. 528-538. 

In 1740, Prussia had an area of 120,000 square kilometers, a population 
of 2,140,000, and an army of less than 80,000 fighting men, By 1736, 
Prussia had an area of over 190,000 square kilometers, a population in 
excess of 5,650,000, and an army of 190,000 fighting men. By 1786, 
Prussia could have put 240,000 men under arms in case of war. 





International Military Cooperation 
An Unploughed Field in Hstory 


MH 


CARLETON FREDERICK WAITE 


REQUENTLY, during this war, the question is being 

asked, ““What are scholars who are engaged in histori- 

cal research doing to promote the War Effort?” 
Perhaps the questioner indicates that no satisfactory answer 
ran be given. 

In so brief an article as this, the writer can only hope to 
indicate a field which not only is quite unploughed, but one 
shich, if “ploughed’’, might be helpful to the common war 
efort of the “United Nations”. Not only might there be 
that beneficial result, but there might be one even greater 
and more lasting in its effects. It might be possible to dis- 
cover, from investigations into the history of international 
military coOperation (or lack of it), whether there is a 
sound basis for the use of such a codperation not only to win 
this war for the Allies, but to prevent would-be aggressors 
from ever starting another one. 

This field, inquiry into the relationships among armies, 
ind among smaller units down to the individual personnel, 
though obviously a large one, is quite uncultivated. Though 
much has been written on the subject of wars as such, very 
little attention has been concentrated upon the purely mili- 
ry or human relationships of armies engaged in some 
‘common endeavor. 

The nearest approach to this field lies perhaps in the 
tudies in the much broader field of international organiza- 
ton. But the research which has been done in the history of 
nternational organization has brought forth, to the writer’s 
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knowledge, only incidental references to international mili. 
tary organization. 

One phase of the subject which has received attention 
only recently’ is known as “International Police.”? This 
topic should be of great interest to those who would like to 
use the results of their historical research on the subject of 
international military codperation to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility, or lack of it, of organized international military 
sanctions to keep the peace of the world. The material on 
this subject is almost entirely theoretical. 

But how many historians are aware that the traditionally 
“isolated” United States did, in a sense, depart from the 
theoretical in that the Congress passed, in 1910, a reso- 
lution to the following effect: “Resolved . . . that a Com. 
mission of five members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing 
existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting 
the armaments of the nations of the world by international 
agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of the 
world an international force for the preservation of uni- 
versal peace and to consider and report upon any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of government for mili- 
tary purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war.” An 
example of a proposal made by a government for an inter- 
national police is that of France at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence of 1932 sponsored by the League of Nations. This 's 
probably the most detailed official plan for an international 
police set forth in history. The full text is readily available 
in The New York Times of February 6, 1932. It seems to 
the writer that all the historian can hope to do at the 


1. Especially since 1930. ae? 
2. The one publication of anything like book proportion dealing with this 
subject, to the writer’s knowledge, is David Davies, The Problem of the 
Twentieth Century (1930). 
. Ibid., p. 101. 
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present time is to glean what scattered, miscellaneous 
material he can, analyse it, and make it available to those 
who are for or against some kind of international police to 
keep world order. 

To delimit the field chronologically, it might be best 
to observe that material very likely will not be useful until 
about the 18th century. The state system was not es- 
tablished long enough before that time to furnish very good 
examples of international military codperation. It is quite 
well known that a political entity’s troops were occasionally 
hired out to a sovereign who was willing to pay the price.‘ 
The use of the Hessians by the British is a case in point. 
Though the international flavor was there, troops used in 
such a way were employees, not allies. 

The War for American Independence is a fertile field for 
astudy of precedents for international military codperation. 
One immediately thinks of such famous figures as Lafayette, 
Kosciuszko, Pulaski, and Steuben. They were, however, 
helping the Americans as individuals, not as official military 
representatives of foreign nations, and hence come within 
the topic but incidentally. Of men such as these Lafayette 
could be considered the only exception. After France 
entered the war he was sent from France to America to 
arrange for the Americans to receive a French fleet and 
troops.’ One will find, however, a comparative treasure of 
material concerning other matters. It would be of interest 
tonote Franco-American operations around Newport, with 
4 Frederick L. Schuman, [ternational Politics (1937), pp. 48-49, 565. 


§. Sidney George Fisher, The Struggle for American Independence (1908), 
l, p. 467. This example is of course, found as late as the latter 18th 
century. 

6. Lafayette, however, even as an individual, was responsible for much of 
the harmony between the Americans and the French. See Joachim 
Merlant, Soldiers and Sailors of France in the American War for 
Independence (1920), p. 103. 

1. Ibid., pp. 103-104. 
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General Sullivan of the Americans supplying a discordant 
note.2 There was also the case of the brave Admiral 
d’Estaing, who even disobeyed the orders of his own govern. 
ment in order to try to retake some Georgian territory for 
the Americans. The relationship between Lieutenant. 
General Count de Rochambeau and Washington can be 
traced in some detail,’ as well as the events leading to York. 
town. 

The Napoleonic Wars, by their very nature—many 
nations aligned as allies against Napoleon—can supply 
material for the subject at hand. An example, almost a 
classic in the study of operations at Waterloo, is the late 
arrival of Blacher upon the field of battle. That incident in 
itself deserves an extended study, the writer would think.” 

The Crimean War of 1854-1856 furnishes many 
splendid examples of the Jack of coéperation, especially. 
The only drawback in view of the purpose of this study is 
that only two nations were engaged as allies on the one side, 
that is, the British and the French.’” 

The Far East, during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of this one, was the scene of 
at least two instances of international military codperation 
on the part of four allied powers in each case. One of these 
operations was directed against a subdivision of Japan, the 
other, a little later, was directed against a portion of China. 

In the first of these instances a local Japanese lord, of 
Choshiu, located at the Straits of Shimonoseki, had closed 
the Straits and attacked the foreign vessels there. The 
representatives of Great Britain, the United States, France, 
8. Ibid., pp. 61-65. 

9. Ibid., pp. 87-93. 
10. See, for example, ibid., pp. 122-125. 
11. See The Cambridge Modern History (1934), 1X, p. 636, et seq. 


12. See C. E. Vulliamy, Crimea, The Campaign of 1854-56 (1939), PP- 95 
106, for examples of incidents. 
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and the Netherlands in that area sent a combined fleet in 
1864 to punish the anti-foreign lord. As the only American 
war vessel in those waters was a sailing vessel, a small 
American merchant ship was chartered, one gun was 
mounted on her, and this became the American representa- 
tive in the expedition."* The expedition proved most success- 
ful, but the lesson in international military codperation to be 
learned from the American ship incident was the importance 
of a spirit and appearance of unity, at least, in international 
military operations. 

The other “incident” in the Far East, taking place in 
North China in 1900, supplied what the writer deems one 
of the better, if not the best, examples of international mili- 
tary codperation on the part of a large number of national 
military units acting as a fairly unified whole.“* The 
occasion was the so-called “Boxer Rebellion.’”” Some 
nationals of about eight foreign nations, including those of 
Japan, were besieged in Peking, the Chinese capital, and it 
was found necessary to send an expedition to rescue these 
persons. Although the writer, in his investigation of this 
theatre for the exercise of international military initiative, 
tame across many matters of interesting nature, what in- 
trigued him most were any materials which could throw 
light upon technical factors involved in the conduct of inter- 
national operations. For example, how was a high command 
chosen? What functions did it exercise, once chosen? 
How was the high command dissolved? What happened 
when the commanders of national units disagreed with the 
high command? How was an international military ad- 


13. Payson J. Treat, Japan and the United States, 1853-1921 (1921), pp. 65- 
67. 


4. Carleton Frederick Waite, Some Elements of International Military Co- 
operation in the Suppression of the 1900 Antiforeign Rising in China 
with Special Reference to the Forces of the United States (1935). This 
contains portions of a doctoral dissertation. 
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ministration of a subjugated region chosen? What were 
its powers? These questions were answered to some extent 
by the author in his research upon what seemed to him a 
likely phase of international military codperation. 

To mention just one or two of the conclusions reached 
by the author in his study of the international military ex. 
pedition in 1900, he found that an international high com. 
mand seemed to function best when the participating units 
were comparatively small.*° And this command did not in 
any sense include jurisdiction over the internal adminis. 
tration of the various units.’® 

In final summary of the author’s findings as to inter- 
national military codperation in that Far Eastern “‘labora- 
tory,” the following paragraph may be quoted :”” 

It is to be noted in conclusion that many of the rumors and stories of 
noncoéperation between the international forces engaged in this affair, 
while often based upon fact, were not justified insofar as they involved 
implications of resultant serious loss of military efficiency. The military 


objectives were all eventually attained with reasonable speed once the field 
forces were set in motion. 


With the coming of World War I, the field of study, 
even from the highly specialized viewpoint considered thus 
far, becomes very much broadened. One must expect to 
cover a very great amount of material in order to get any 
kind of a clear picture of the subject at hand. Biographies, 
and autobiographies of the ‘‘now it can be revealed” type, 
are especially plentiful and useful for this period.” 

The study of World War I divides itself into a few 


. Carleton Frederick Waite, op. cit., p. 44. 

. Ibid., pp. 27, 44. 

. Ibid., p. 45. 

. There are, for example, several biographies of Haig and of Foch, and 
Pershing has published his memoirs. A biography of Haig, Field 
Marshal Earl Haig, by Brig. Gen John Charteris (published in 1929) 
will be found to be especially valuable. Chapter XVII is worthy of 
special attention. 
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fairly distinct sub-topics. Just how these are divided, and, 
for that matter, the entire method of treatment can be a 
matter of opinion, since this whole field is quite virgin. 
The writer ventures to suggest that the comparatively 
haphazard arrangements as between the British and the 
French might be one of the earlier studies. With World 
War II, which began in 1939, in view, it might be especially 
instructive to look into the coéperational strategy, if any, 
developed by the Russians, British, and French. Was there 
2“Second Front”’ problem in the first World War such as 
has risen in connection with World War II? 

With the entry of the United States into the War of 
1914-1918, there comes to mind immediately a classic 
theme for investigation.”® It might be stated in the form 
of a question, “‘What was the nature of the pressure, if any, 
exerted by the French and British in the direction of having 
American troops brigaded with theirs?” Did General 
Pershing have the desire and the power to resist this 
pressure? One runs across references to this interesting 
topic in almost any type of publication, and at almost any 
time,° 

Then, of course, there was the problem of an Allied 
High Command. Was there one, and, if so, to what extent? 
When was it created, and why? Did one man, or many, 
actually exercise command of the Allied armies in the field, 


1. This topic has, in a comparative sense, been given a good deal of 
attention. See Thomas Clement Lonergan, Jt Might Have Been Lost: 
4 Chronicle from Alien Sources of the Struggle to Preserve the National 
Identity of the A. E. F. (1929). 

. In an article written for the Saturday Evening Post of October 28, 1939, 
for example, there is one of the most pointed articles, for the topic of 
this paper, which has yet appeared. It was written by Lloyd C. Gris- 
com, former lieutenant-colonel, United States Army, who served as 
liaison officer between General Pershing and the British War Office, and 
who thus certainly ought to have been well-informed on the topic at hand. 
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and, if it were one, how was it selected, and was there 
jealousy over this position ?”* 

Again, what agreement, or lack of it, was there as to 
the military factors or methods in the last hours of the war, 
There were many problems arising in connection with the 
German surrender. Finally, it is to be expected that there 
were innumerable incidents arising in connection with inter. 
national military codperation, the methods of settlement, 
upon which the historian, at this time especially, might 
concentrate with profit. To what extent did Allies keep 
information from each other? Did superiors tend to 
support subordinates when those subordinates came into 
conflict with allied officials? Was indirect communication 
between military staffs of allied nations a continual source 
of difficulty? 

Between the time of World War I, 1914-1918, and 
World War II, 1939—is to be found an experiment rather 
unique in the history of a force international from the time 
of its inception. A consultation of newspapers especially 
during the months of December, 1934, and January, 1935, 
will reveal the high lights of what might prove to be the 
most important precedent for the creation of an inter- 
national police force on a large scale.” 

As to research into the international military codper- 
ation of the present war, for much of it the historian must 
of course wait for the post-war period. He might, however, 
be thinking along such lines as: ‘‘Were the experiences of 
1914-1918 of any great benefit in trying to solve the 


21. Many of these questions can be satisfactorily answered by consulting 
the numerous biographies and autobiographies that have appeared is 
connection with this war of 1914-1918. 

. Reference is made to the creation of an international army to patrol the 
Saar during the plebiscite of January 13, 1935. 
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problems of this war? Disagreements among allies could 
conceivably cause the loss of a war. It is a vital problem, 
and it is most surprising that more scientific attention has 
not been concentrated upon it. The only possible optimism 
for the writer to hold as to the statement just made is that 
it might apply only to research brought to the attention of 
the public. Perhaps, in the inner councils of the United 
States and its allies, there is much scientific attention being 
devoted to the subject of this paper. The writer hopes 
that the research workers in the field will be many, and that, 
in dealing with the complexities of the strictly “military” 
factors, they will not forget that attention to military 
abstractions is not sufficient. After all, military men and 
statesmen who control the conduct of military operations 
are human beings. How can one analyse and bring nearer 
to perfection the relationships among human beings? 





Conference of Social Studtes 


Honor Socteties 
@ 
DoNnaALD B. HorrMAN 


MOVE often talked about in the past came to a head 
A on April 25, 1942, when representatives of Pi Sigma 

Alpha, Pi Gamma Mu, and Phi Alpha Theta met in 
the Palmer House in Chicago for an all-day conference to 
consider the feasibility of organizing an Inter-fraternity 
Conference of Social Studies Honor Societies. 

Dr. Charles W. Shull, national president of Pi Sigma 
Alpha, national honor society in the political science field, 
called the meeting and presided at the sessions. Pi Gamma 
Mu was represented by Dr. LeRoy Allen, national executive 
secretary, and Dr. Charles J. Bushnell, the national 
treasurer. Phi Alpha Theta was represented by Donald B. 
Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer. 

In opening the sessions, Dr. Shull, long an advocate of 
the conference idea, outlined the history of past efforts in 
this respect and suggested possible plans and purposes of 
an Inter-fraternity Conference of Social Studies Honor 
Societies. Dr. Allen also gave some of the background of 
past efforts and spoke on the values to be gained through 
sharing of information, joint codperation, and better under- 
standing of the aims and efforts of each of the various 
groups. 

A paper on the “Present Need of Codperation of the 
Social Studies in Planning a More Wholesome Order”’ was 
presented by Dr. Charles Bushnell. This was a very able 
presentation of the basic pattern of a larger, united order in 
which the leaders of higher education must take an active 
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part in shaping the methods for a wholesome community 
life. 

Donald B. Hoffman discussed ‘‘Wartime Administration 
of Social Studies Honor Societies,” stressing the new 
problems that are arising with the establishment of acceler- 
ated programs of study, emphasis on wartime needs, efforts 
to eliminate everything not directly connected with the war 
itself, rising expenses and declining incomes. He suggested 
also some courses of action for honor societies in these 
times, such as reémphasizing sound, scholarly work, re- 
duction in fees and expenses, and the purchase of defense 
bonds. 

Following a discussion of these points, it was decided to 
organize a committee consisting of one representative from 
tach of the three societies at the conference, Phi Alpha 
Theta, Pi Gamma Mu, and Pi Sigma Alpha, and from 
other organizations of similar scope and standards in the 
ields of the social studies, to meet in December, 1942, war 


conditions permitting, in order to explore the possibility and 


dsirability of forming an Inter-fraternity Conference in 
the Social Studies field. 





News Notes 
MH 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa. 
tion at Harrisburg on October 30-31, Phi Alpha Theta 
entertained with a breakfast for distinguished guests from 
the University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny College, Penn. 
— State College, Susquehanna University, Albright 

ollege, and Lafayette. Representing Phi Alpha Theta 
were Professor J. Orin Oliphant of Alpha Gamma chap. 
ter at Bucknell University; Professor Alfred P. James, Beta, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Victor Johnson, Norman B. 
Wilkinson, and Donald B. Hoffman, Kappa, Muhlenberg 
College; Professor L. H. Gipson and George D. Harmon, 
Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University. 

Professor John D. Hicks, a national honorary member 
of Phi Alpha Theta, has been appointed Alexander F. Mor. 
rison Professor of American history and citizenship at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Aipha, University of Arkansas 

One year after its reorganization on this campus, Alpha 
celebrated the anniversary by initiating nine new members: 
Dorothy Davis, Lamar Stinner, Virginia Arnold, Otto 
Wasmer, Emily Hooper, Virginia McRae, Dr. William C. 
Askew, Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, and A. L. Venable. 

Four of our members, Mitchell Johns, Fred Cohn, 
Alwin Miller, and Francis McMillen, are now in the armed 
forces. Freeland Romans, Freida Ann Jones, and Gladys 
Lecroy, seniors, graduated with honors last spring. Jack 
Lewis is the editor of this year’s Razorback, the University 
annual. Three of the twelve members of Mortar Board, 
honorary organization for senior women, are from Phi 
Alpha Theta. They are Margaret Ella Sisson, Camille 
Cross, and Emily Hooper. 

Officers for this year are: president, Orval Truman 
Driggs, Jr.; vice-president, Doris Pemberton; secretary, 
Margaret Ella Sisson; treasurer, Raymond Trammell, Jr.; 
historian, Camille Cross; reporter, Marjorie Dildy. 
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Beta, University of Pittsburgh 

We are glad to see that Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, national 
honorary president, is back in school and carrying his full 
load of classes and speaking engagements, after recuperat- 
ing from a major operation. He spent most of August and 
September vacationing in Minnesota. 

Congratulations are in order for George B. Hatfield, 
long-time member of the history staff who has been advanced 
to the rank of full professor. 

Professor Hatfield reviews the book, Sachsenspiegel and 
Bible, by Dr. Guido Kisch, in the December issue of Historia 
Judaica, of which Dr. Kisch is also the editor. ‘The Sach- 
snspiegel is a codification of the Saxon law, made by Eike 
about 1220 A. D. Dr. Kisch, formerly a professor of his- 
torical jurisprudence in several German universities, has 
had for a main purpose in this work the critical examination 
of texts, sources, and contemporary historical matters with 
aview to reveal the extent and significance of Biblical mate- 
rials and ideas in the Code.” 

Harold Gondelman, active member of Beta, has won the 
acclaim of many audiences for his sympathetic portrayal of 
the lead in the play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. The play has 
been presented eleven times in the Pittsburgh area. 

Full credit for the highly efficient Air Raid Defense sys- 
tem established at the Cathedral of Learning and other 
miversity buildings goes to Dr. John S. Geise. So well has 
the system of warnings and evacuation been planned that 
Dr. Geise has been consulted by other institutions of the 
tity for advice on their civilian defense problems. 

Frank S. McGinnis, president of Beta, returned recently 
from the University of Wisconsin where he compiled an 
mteresting collection of materials on the history of phar- 
macology. While working toward his Ph.D. degree, he is 
serving on the faculty of Pitt College of Pharmacy. 

Down in Harrisburg, Miss Avis Mary Cauley is work- 
ng hard at her new job as assistant state historian. Her 
articular interest centers about organizing Junior Histori- 
al Clubs in the high schools of this state. 
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Ray A. McQueen and William Free Beck received their 
doctorate degrees at the June, 1942, commencement. 

John C. Khouri has been appointed teacher of history in 
the high school at Munhall, Penna. , 

Dr. Elbert R. Moses, Jr., a member of Beta, is on leaye 
from Ohio State University, where he has served as assistant 
professor of speech for several years. Dr. Moses is a first 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps, stationed in Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Moses, the former Mary Sterrett, also a mem. 
ber of Beta, is employed as a member of the civilian staf in 
the office of the Chief Signal Officer in Washington. Liew. 
tenant and Mrs. Moses live at 4822 24th St., N., Arlington, 
Va. 

At least two members from Beta are serving in England 
with the U. S. Army Air Corps. They are Dr. Theodore 
Parker and Dr. Leland Baldwin. Others who have answered 
the call to the colors include: Nicholas Stevens, George 
Bozic, Ray McQueen, John Brosky, William Schnupp, P. J. 
Westhaeffer, Dr. Andrew J. Cutler, David Rodgers, Wm. 
Free Beck, and Phil Baskin. G. Stanton Belfour, a former 
national oficer of Phi Alpha Theta, has received a commis. 
sion in the U. S. Navy. 

William Keller is a new instructor of history at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Guest speaker for the December 5 dinner and initiation 
of Beta was Dr. Oliver Elsbree of the history department. 
His topic was, “Some Reflections on the Last Peace.” 

Seven new names were added to the rolls of Beta in 
September, made necessary by the accelerated war-time 
program under which the University of Pittsburgh is oper- 
ating. The September group included G. Elisabeth Faddis, 
Jennie Fedak, Florance Moran, Dorathea M. Smith, 
Thelma A. Hunter, Charles Becraft, and Phil Baskin. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 

Dr. Venila L. Shores, head of the department of his 
tory and former national recording secretary of Phi Alpha 
Theta, is again regent of the Caroline Brevard chapter o! 
D. A. R. She is chairman of the Student Loan Fund Com- 
mittee for the Florida Society of D. A. R. and a member 
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of the National Society’s Student Loan Fund committee. 
Dr. Shores was the installing oficer of Alpha Zeta chapter 
at John B. Stetson University on May 30, 1942. 

Miss Daisy Parker has been appointed to the depart- 
ment of political science. She has also been made director 
from the Third Congressional District of the Florida His- 
torical Society. 

Patty Holbert, president of Delta for 1940-1941, holds 
the McGregor Library scholarship at the University of Vir- 
ginia where last year she ranked first in the graduate school. 
She has received her M.A. degree and is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Carol Marshall, president of Delta for 1941-1942, is 
doing graduate work at the University of Virginia. 


Elizabeth Draughn is the only student member of Delta 
this fall. 


Leta, Ohio State University 

The spring initiation and election at Zeta were held on 
May 29, 1942, at which time twenty-six new members were 
tuken into the organization. After ‘the initiation ceremony, 
oficers were elected, as follow: president, Philip G. Hoff- 


man, formerly affiliated with Xi chapter at the University 
of Southern California; vice-president, Helen Jenkins; sec- 
retary, Isabel H. Duncan; and treasurer, John W. Keller. 
Concluding the evening’s entertainment was the dinner, at 
vhich Dr. Harold W. Landin discussed some of the prob- 
ms encountered in his historical research of the Swedish 
wurces of the French Revolution. 

Zeta held its summer meeting on August 20, with initia- 
ton of ten new members and a banquet. Guest speaker for 
the evening was Professor Ray A. Billington from Smith 
College. His topic was, “In Defense of Debunking.” 

Zeta members are busy at numerous and varied occupa- 
tons. Some are looking forward to graduation in the 
ring, some are engaged in teaching, and others have 
tered the government service. Earl Ray Beck, a past 
resident of Zeta, is teaching in the history department at 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. E. ‘Neal Southard, 
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another Zeta president, and David W. Lattimer are instru. 
tors of history at the Ohio State University. Among those 
in the government service are: Walter Scott Perry, Arthur 
Wirth, Norman Jacobs, Stanley K. Coffman, Jr., Herbert 
Lawrence, and Frederick W. Adrian. Robert Bremner, 
last year’s president, is with the War Department in Wash. 
ington. Robert E. Wetzel is at officers’ training school, 
Ft. Benning, Georgia. Paul F. Laning is completing his 
fifth year as head of the English department of the San. 
dusky, Ohio, high school. 

The American Historical Association is meeting here 
in Columbus in December, 1942, and Zeta is looking for. 
ward to seeing members of Phi Alpha Theta from far and 
wide. This meeting was cancelled at the last minute. 


Eta, Southern Methodist University 

Professor Herbert Gambrell is on leave for the fall 
semester to devote his time to the work of the Dallas His 
torical Society, of which he is director. 

Professor J. Linus Glanville, national vice-president of 
Phi Alpha Theta, was a visiting professor at the University 
of New Mexico during the 1942 Seamer Session. 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education 


Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, founder and sponsor of Iota 
chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is a visiting professor of his- 
tory at Stanford University. He is greatly missed at Gree- 
ley and we are hoping to have him back again soon. 

Miss Cecil Coniined has made an extended tour of the 


South, visiting historic New Orleans, an the last 


residence of Jefferson Davis near Gulfport, the 


ermitage 
at Nashville, and other interesting points. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


Norman Wilkinson, delegate to the Eighth National 
Convention, has been named editor of the Pennsylvania 
bibliography which will be completed late in 1942 or early 
in 1943 and will be the most complete work of its kind to be 
published. Mr. Wilkinson is instructor in the department 
of social studies at Muhlenberg. 
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News Notes 


John Metzgar and Charles Diefenderfer, members of 
the 1942 class at Muhlenberg, were valedictorian and saluta- 
torian of their class. 


Lambda, Kansas Sate Teachers College 


Lambda held its fall initiation services on November 19, 
inhonor of these new members: Mrs. Willa Campbell, Anna 
Irene Cherry, and Merle Mason. This brings the total 
number of members in Lambda chapter to 188. After the 
initiation, a short program was given; members of the Social 
Sience club and the wives of the Social Science staff were 
guests during the program. 

Carl Cross, a member of Lambda, was elected to a fel- 
lowship in the Social Science department last spring, but 
resigned to serve in the armed forces of the nation. 

Robert Cherry, class of 1942, was awarded the Phi 
Alpha Theta scholarship key at commencement last spring. 
This is an annual award made by Lambda chapter. Mr. 
Cherry is now with the Army Engineers. 

Since last July, about two hundred glider pilots have 
ween stationed on the campus. These boys take their flying 
work at the municipal airport and do their ground work at 
the college. They use the gymnasium for barracks. 

Other members of Lambda now in the armed services 
we: Tom Monninger, Harold Bourgh, Eugene Crum, Mel- 
in Kodas, Wayne Delavan, Wayne Peterson, Robert Gad- 
wrry, Lawrence Mayfield, and Max Schiefelbusch. Cecil 
Humphries, Dick Schiefelbusch, and Ursel Coulson recently 
ceived their commissions as second lieutenants. 


Xi, University of Southern California 

Five young men received the doctor’s degree in history 
itthe University of Southern California in June, 1942. All 
wemembers of Xi chapter. They are: Edward O. Guer- 
ant, who wrote on “The Foreign Policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration in Latin America, 1933-1941"; William I. 
iter, “Conscription in Pennsylvania during the Civil War”; 
hn Perry Jones, “Religion and Capitalism in England 
tom 1500 to 1650’; Robert A. Lundin, “A History of the 
‘ond Session of the Second Continental Congress”; Ed- 
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ward M. Riley, “The Founding and Development of York. 
town, Virginia, 1691-1781.” 

This year’s assistants in the history department are 
Virginia Brewster, Alfred R. Johnston, and Garrat 
Wyncoop. 

During the 1942 Summer Session, the history staff was 
assisted by two visiting professors, Dr. A. C. Cole, of West. 
ern Reserve University, and Dr. Frederic H. Soward, of the 
University of British Columbia. 

Professor T. Walter Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor 
of the history staff of U. S. C. are the authors of Civiliza. 
tion, Past and Present, a new two-volume survey of world 
civilization just off the press of Scott, Foresman and Com. 
pany. The work is elaborately illustrated and well equipped 
with maps and charts. 

Professor Francis J. Bowman has an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journal of Modern History entitled, 
“Sweden’s Wars, 1611-1632.” 

Dr. Edward O. Guerrant has been appointed instructor 
in history at the California Institute of Technology. 

Miss Hazel A. Pulling has passed her preliminary exan- 
ination for the Ph.D. degree. Her dissertation, being writ- 
ten under the supervision of Dr. O. C. Coy, is “The Cattle 
Industry in California.” 

Professor Arthur R. Kooker has been called into war 
service and is thus on leave of absence “for the duration.” 
He is an instructor at the Army Air Base, Santa Ana, Call- 
fornia. Three young men, R. A. Lundin, George C. Hof 
man, and Donald Johnson, fellows in the department last 
year, have been called into war service. 

The first meeting of Xi chapter for the current year was 
held jointly with the California Historical Association, 0! 
which Dr. O. C. Coy is the director. The meeting was in 
the nature of a celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
exploration of the California coast by Cabrillo. Dr. Her- 
bert E. Bolton, of the University of California, Berkeley, 
was the speaker of the evening. 
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News Notes 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 

Mrs. Paul Brown, the former Marie Anne Golightly, is 
principal of the Lindrith, New Mexico, high school. 

Henrietta Bebber, a former president of Sigma chap- 
ter, was married to Staff Sergeant Arthur Loy on December 
1.1942. Both Sergeant and Mrs. Loy are graduates of the 
University of New Mexico, where both were prominent in 
music and dramatic circles. 

Earl Gerheim, member of Sigma chapter, is in Officers’ 
Training school for the marines at Quantico, Virginia. He 
was recently married to Julia Fritz; both are graduates of 
the University. 

Of other members, we have the following information: 
Robert Duke, in the navy, is at Pearl Harbor; Bennie An- 
res, in the army, is in Australia; Laudelle Hughes has 
earned his wings in the army air corps; Cy Fairless is in the 
nvy; C. M. Botts, Jr., first lieutenant in the army, is on 
duty in the Pacific somewhere; Ralf Nielsen is a second lieu- 
tenant in the Quartermaster Corps; Sheila Wiley is in gov- 
emmment service, with the Weather Bureau; Frank H. 
Young is a radio operator, Stuttgart Air Base, Arkansas. 


Tau, University of Kentucky 


Tau chapter held its first meeting of the year in Novem- 
ver and is carrying on in the usual manner. Betty Berry was 
lected president for the current year. Initiation of new 
members was planned for November 27, with Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, former president of the University of Kentucky, as 
speaker. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 

A large group of new members were initiated into Phi 
thapter at the Coffman Memorial Union at a dinner meeting 
on November 5. Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, professor of edu- 
ation, spoke on ‘The Historian as a Prophet.” 
_ Officers of Phi chapter for the year are: president, Paul 
‘harp; vice-president, Malcolm Wall; recording secretary, 
Harold Newburg; corresponding secretary, Dorothy Meri- 
ith; treasurer, Helen McCann White. Professor George 
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S. Stephenson has assumed the duties of faculty adviser for 
the year. 

Each year Phi chapter conducts a prize contest for the 
best graduate and the best undergraduate paper on an his. 
torical subject, offering an award of $25 for each. The 
— prize for the year 1941-1942 went to Miss Wini. 

red Helmes, while the undergraduate award was won by 
Franklin Ford. These awards were announced at the final 
dinner meeting of the school year when the chapter met at 
the home of Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, the national president 
of Phi Alpha Theta. 

With some forty members in attendance, Phi chapter 
initiated six new members at its summer dinner meeting in 
July, 1942. Dr. T.C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, and a member of Phi chapter, 
addressed the group, describing in a colorful manner certain 
phases of Minnesota’s frontier development. 

Many members of Phi chapter are serving in some 
branch of the armed forces of the United States, including 
Professor Rodney Loehr, who was faculty adviser last year, 
and Robert Brown, president of Phi chapter during 1941- 
1942. Others of last year’s group who are in some branch 
of military service Sailedins Tae De Novo, Bob Athearn, 
Robert Comegys, Richard Feinberg, Deno Geankopolis, 
Warren Kress, Thomas Moir, Jerry Olson, and Charles 
Sewrey. 


Chi, University of California 

Chi chapter is proud to recognize that so many of its 
members are serving their country in the present emergency. 
Of these, Professor Woodbridge Bingham is at the Japanese 
Language School for Naval Officers at the University of 
Colorado; Professor Lawrence Kinnaird is Cultural Envoy 
at Santiago, Chile (and Professor Herbert E. Bolton is 
again in teaching harness) ; Dr. Engel Sluiter holds a Rocke- 
feller Foundation Grant for work in South America. 

In Washington are the following: Woodrow Borah and 
John Fox, Latin American Section, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices; Waldemar Campbell, African Section of the same 
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ofice; George McCune, Far Eastern Section; Wayne S. 
Vucinich, East aie Section; William J. Griffith, Office 























































































































he of Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs; Philip Powell, 
is State Department, Division of Inter-American Affairs; 
he Harry N. Howard, State Department, Division of Special 
ni- Research; Gordon Griffiths, Board of Economic Warfare; 
by R. G. Rocca, Federal Communications Commission; Jewell 
nal Truex and George Rentz, Foreign Service. 
at In the Army: Gilbert Becker, W. N. Davis, Russell R. 
ent Elliott, Jim Cunningham, Robert L. Gilmore, Patrick F. 
0’Mara, George Kyte, Kingsley Wightman, F. R. Sala, 
ter Elmer Patterson, Kerim Key, and Andrew Malozemoff. 
+ in With the army in civilian capacity are George Ames, 
vol, Thomas Greer, John Ramsey, Kramer Rohfleisch, and Bick- 
ter, ford O’Brien. 
tain In the Navy: Donald Worcester, Edmund R. Murphy, 
and Ernest E. Ramsaur, Jr. In the Navy’s Japanese Lan- 
ome guage School for naval officers are Tom C. Smith and 
ling George T. Romani. George V. Lantzeff is a civilian em- 
ear, ployee of the Navy. 
D4I- Among other Chi members, we note the — a Earl 
unch §. Pomeroy, assistant professor of history at the Univer- 
arn, sity of North Carolina; Ira G. Clark and O. J. Clinard are 
olis, inthe history department, New Mexico State College; Har- 
arles land Boyd, San inten high school, San Mateo, California: 
Father John F. Bannon, St. Louis University, who has 
recently published his Epitome of Western Civilization; 
Father W. L. Davis, Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash- 
f its ington; Norman Guice, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
ency. @ souri; and Maury Bromsen, attending as one of two official 
unese  OULS. exchanges with Chile for 1942, Instituto Pedagoico of 
ty of @ Catholic University and Chilean-North American Cultural 
nvoy @ Institute. 
on is Dr. Bernard J. Holm, a member of the Editorial Board 
ocke. @ othe Historian, has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor at the University of Maryland. 
h and Omega, Gettysburg College 
yon The chapter’s program for the year 1941-1942 was 





tought to a happy climax in May with a visit to the Jesuit 
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mission in the South Mountains, a picnic, and a short busi. 
ness meeting for the election of officers for this academic 
year. The scene visited is interesting historically because 
of its connection with the abduction a Mary Jemison, who 
became the “White Squaw of the Senecas.”’ 

The first autumn meeting was held on November 12, 
Robert L. Lang and Donald Herb were initiated in full 
form, after which the company proceeded to the home of 
Professor Fortenbaugh where a most interesting address 
was given by the Rev. Richard C. Wolf, Fellow at the local 
theological seminary, on graduate study in history as he 
experienced it during the past two years at Yale University, 
The presence of seven alumni who are now students at the 
seminary added “tone” to the meeting. 

The president of the chapter, David C. Houck, is cadet 
major of the local unit of the R.O.T.C.; Wilbert Beachy, 
the vice-president, is president of the Inter-Fraternity coun- 
cil; and Josephine V. Fish, the secretary, is president of the 
Women’s Student Government. This is not an unusual 
record for history majors who also qualify for Phi Alpha 


Theta. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


Dr. Wm. A. Aiken, faculty adviser of the chapter, has 
been commissioned an officer in the Army [Intelligence 
Division. 

Dr. George D. Harmon has been promoted to the rank 
of full professor of history. 

Dr. Amos A. Ettinger, a national honorary member of 
the fraternity, has been appointed to take the place of Dr. 
Aiken “for the duration.” 

John A. Kaufmann, a charter member of the chapter, is 
completing work at Mt. Airy Theological Seminary in 
preparation for the Lutheran ministry. 

John Polinsky, president during this past term and dele- 
gate to the roth biennial convention, is assisting the regis 
trar and continuing graduate work at Lehigh. 


Alpha Beta, College of Wooster 
Seven new members were initiated at the first regular 
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News Notes 


meeting this autumn: Robert August, Robert Edwards, 
Robert Kendall [do you have a monopoly on the name 
Robert ?—Ed.]; Grace Ohki, Elizabeth Steiner, Margaret 
Welsh, and Lois Wilson. 

For our programs we are reviewing famous books: 
Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel, Montaigne’s Essays, 
Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, and More’s Utopia. With each 
book we study the lives of the authors and their times. The 
Christmas program is to be in lighter vein, when Dr. Dun- 
ham will describe Christmas in Europe and Dr. Ellsworth 
that in early America. Honors papers will finish out the 
schedule for the year. 

Lois Wilson and Betsy Ross were elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at the first meeting this year. 

Eldon Wheeler is a midshipman, U.S.N.R., U. S. 


Naval Training School, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Alpha Gamma, Bucknell University 


Alpha Gamma chapter is laying aside a sum of $10 an- 
nually to be awarded to some student of outstanding merit 
in history. Requirements for the prize are being formu- 
lated. 

Ten new members have been initiated into the frater- 
nity, one a graduate student. 


Dr. J. Orin Oliphant attended the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association. 


Alpha Delta, Marquette University 

Highlight of Alpha Delta’s first year of existence was 
in playing host to the tenth biennial convention of Phi 
Alpha Theta in Milwaukee last December. 

During the year the following members were initiated: 
Dr. Herbert W. Rice, Rev. Gerald P. Brennan, S. J., Rev. 
Clarence J. Ryan, S. J., members of the history faculty; 

tr. Major L. J. Younce, assistant professor of political 
sience; Donald A. J. Gallagher, instructor in philosophy; 
Bernhard C. Korn, Mildred E. Hogan, Ralph J. Becker, 
John Reuter, Dorothy Gibbons, Idella J. Gallagher, John 
E. Pederson, Margaret Fitch, Anna Mae Steingraeber, 
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Evelyn Doligalske, Mary Roemer, Eugene Peterson, and 
Grace Gagliano. 

At the Founders’ Day banquet, held in the Green 
Room of the Hotel Pfister, Dr. George E. New, noted 
artist in the medium of pen and ink sketches, lectured on 
his archaeological expeditions to North Africa, the history 
of which was illustrated with his own sketches. 

Officers of Alpha Delta chapter for 1942-1943 are: 
president, John E. Pederson; vice-president and historian, 
Margaret Fitch; corresponding secretary, Idella J. Gab 
lagher; recording secretary, Anna Mae Steingraeber; 
treasurer, Mary Roemer; and faculty sponsor, Rey, 
Raphael N. Hamilton, S. J. 

Bernhard C. Korn, principal of Bay View high school 
and vice president of the Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety, received his Ph.D. degree from Marquette Univer- 
sity last spring. 

We are also proud of our president of last year, Robert 
Reichert, who has been granted a fellowship in history at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

John Foote, Ralph J. Becker, and Eugene Peterson are 
now serving in the nation’s armed forces. 


Alpha Epsilon, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 

The chapter has organized and gotten under way its 
activities for the year. 

Dr. A. Edythe Mange, dean of women and professor 
of history, has added a course on Latin-American history. 
Dean Mange was a member of the Epsilon chapter but 
transferred her membership to become a charter member 


of Alpha Epsilon. 


Alpha Zeta, John B. Stetson University 


Dr. G. Leighton LaFuze, faculty adviser of the chap 
ter, presented a paper entitled, ““The Problem of Rubber 
in American Diplomacy, 1925-1927,” at the annual meet 
ing of the Florida Academy of Sciences on November 20. 
The meeting was held at the University of Florida. 
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